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THOUGHTS 


'ON THE PRESENT PERFORMANCE OF 


PSALMODY. 


REVEREND sins; 


Ta E cn of a reformation in the 
performance of Parochial Pſalmody, has 
lately employed the pen of ſome eminent 
divines ; but, as the ſubject is important, I 
hope I ſhall neither be accuſed of preſump- 
tion by them nor you, for offering, with the 
ntmoſt deference and reſpect, a few more 
hints for your conſideration. : 

Should it be found that I have advanced 
but little that is new on the fubject, yet 
even a — of what has already been 
ſaid, 


Mp 


ſaid, may be attended with ſotne good con- 
ſequences, as this letter may poſſibly be 
circulated among thoſe who have never ſeen 
the other productions. 

In the preſent age, though our parochial 
muſic has been neglected, yet ſecular muſic 
has never been more encouraged. 

At the opera, and theatre, muſical per- 
formances are arrived at a pitch of excel- 
lence unknown to. former times. But even 
when Mr. Addiſon. wrote, he- complained of 
the great encouragement given. to opera 
muſic, while that of the church was neglected. 
“ could heartily wiſh (ſays he) there was 
« the, ſame application and endeavour to 
« cultivate and improve qux church. muſic, 
« as haye been lately beſtowed. upon that of 
* the ſtage, Our compoſers have one very, 
great incitement to it; they are ſure to; 
« meet. with excellent words, and at the 
« ſame time a, wonderful variety of them. 


“ There 1s no paſſion. that is not, finely, enn 
preſſed in thoſe parts, of. the inſpired 


* writings, uhich are proper Io: Lange and 
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re Since we have therefore ſuch a treaſure 
re of words ſo beautiful in themſelves, and 
« ſo proper for the airs of muſic, I cannot 
« but wonder that perſons of diſtinction 
« ſhould give ſo little attention and encou- 
% ragement to that kind of mufic which 
„% would have its foundation in reaſon, and 
«- which would improve our virtue in pro- 
« portion as it raiſes our delight. The 
« paſſions that are excited by ordinary eom- 
10 poſitions generally flow from ſuch ſilly and 
* abſurd occaſions, that a man is aſhamed 
«. to reflect upon them feriouſly : but the 
te fear, the love, the ſorrow, the indigna- 
tion that are awakened in the mind by 
c hymns and anthems, make the heart bet. 
re ter, and proceed from ſuch cauſes as are 
* altogether reaſonable and praiſe-worthy. 
“ Pleaſure and duty go hand in hand, and 
« the greater our ſatisfaction is, the greater 
e js our religion.” 
* Muſic, when thus applied, raiſes noble 
* hints in the mind of the hearer, and fills 
* it with great conceptions, It ſtrengthens 
6 e and advances praiſe into rap- 
B 2 6 ture. 
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the primitive Chriſtians (ſays Dr. Cave) 
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te ture. It lengthens out every act of wor- 
« ſhip, and produces more laſting and per- 
« manent impreſſions in the mind, than 
* thoſe which accompany any tranſient 
form of words that are uttered in the 
* ordinary method of religious worſhip.” 

Perhaps the excellent muſicians we hear 
at the opera, have in ſome meaſure contri- 
buted to render-the preſent performance of 
Parochial Pſalmody ſo intolerable to our ears. 
It is not' from the melodies or tunes uſed in 
our pariſh churches being incapable of raiſ- 
ing the affections and melting the heart ; 
for this power they have to a high degree, 
or why are we ſo delighted with the ſame 
tunes, as they are ſung in the tabernacles of 
the Metbodiſts? The reaſon is obvious: theſe 
people are taught to believe that ſinging 
praiſes to God is a part of their duty, which 
they are bound to perform. They are alſo 
more encouraged to meet frequently for 


private practice, to correct their pronun- 


ciation, and to ſing with energy and effect. 
In the performance of pſalmody among 


« The 


. 
e The hole congregation bore a part, joining 


« all together in a common celebration of 
« the praiſes of God.” To ſhow how little 
we are influenced by their example, if any 
one ſhould ſtep into a pariſh church while 
the pſalm is ſinging, wou!d he not find the 
greater part of the con gregation totally in» 
attentive ? Irreverently ſitting--talking to 
each other—taking ſnuff - winding up their 
watches, or adjuſting their apparel? and 
muſt he not think they entered the houſe 
of God from mere form and cuſtom ? Im- 
pelled by no religious motives, and ſo igno- 
rant as not to know that it is as much their 
duty to join the clerk in ſinging the pſalms, 
as it is their duty to join the miniſter in read- 
ing the pſalms? Alive to the muſic of dances, 
cannot the ſound of the ſacred organ awaken 
them? Will they reſerve their breath for 
the unhallowed ſtrains of midnight orgies, 
and refuſe to lift their voices to the Lord 
their maker ? Surely no. I truſt they may 
be brought more ſtrongly to believe that 
p/almody is an eſſential part of divine wor- 
ſhip. —That addreſſing our God in ſongs of 
praiſe 
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praiſe and thankſgiving, is a duty we muſt 
not omit ; and that our ſacred fongs, equally 
with our prayers, will be acceptable to the 
Supreme Being, and tend towards the ſalva- 
tion of our own ſouls. 

As it was the cuſtom among the primi- 
tive Chriſtians, and ftill is the cuſtom in 
many parts of Europe and America, for all 
the congregation to join in ſinging the 
pſalms ; it may not be amiſs to enquire how 
this cuſtom has been ſo generally diſcon« 
tinued in England. 

So many people in our churches neglect- 
ing at preſent to join in ſinging the pſalms, 
may ſometimes proceed from ignorance in 
not knowing all their duty to God: but 
does it not generally proceed from pride, 
and the fear of appearing vulgar ? Let 
them ſearch their own hearts, and with 
ſhame confeſs, that the poor who-can read are 
their ſuperiors. The rich ſhould imitate the 
poor in their performance of this part of 
their duty.—“ Bleſſed are the poor in ſpirit, 
t for they ſhall ſee God.” 


In country churches, the con gregation 
not 
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not joining, in the pſalms, may be partly at- 
tributed to the great indulgence given by. 
many of the clergy, to detached ſets of. ſingers. 
—The muſic, performed by theſe people. is; 
too complicated and, difficult fon the congre- 
gation. to. attain, by the ear, conſequently, 
they cannot join in it. Nor is this the only 
inconvenience for the performance of this 
dętacbed. choir, being generally, as bad as the 
muſic, they perform, rather tends to diſ- 


guſt, than pleaſe. the hearers . Thus are 


the: congregation. excluded, from perform 
ing an, eſſential, and noble part of their 
The remembrance of the tunes ori- 


ginally compoſed for them is. loſt; and they: 
ſeęm ta, have forgotten alſo, that it is their 
duty, for the bleſſings conferred upon them, 
to, * Praiſe, the. name of, the, Lord ſtanding in 


* the courts of, the, Logd,s houſe.” Pal, cxxiv. 


*. Our parochial muſig (ſays Dr. (aka in general .is 
ſolemn and devout, much better. calculated for the per- 


formance of a hlt congregation, than if it were more 
broken andi elaborate. In country churches, wherever a 
more artificial kind hath been imprudently attempted, con- 


fukon and diſſonance are the, gruen conſequences. 
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| In order to effect a reformation in the 
performance of parochial pſalmody in vil- 
lages where there are no organs, the me- 
thod that appears moſt likely to be at- 
tended with ſucceſs, is to engage ſome per- 
fon who knows notes, or country ſinging- 
maſter, to attend one evening in the week 
(at the pariſh expence) to inſtruct by the eay 
only ſuch young perſons and other pari- 
ſhioners as may wiſh to learn the plain 
pſalm tunes, to be uſed in the church. 
Biſbop Gibſon ſtrongly recommends this 
practice, in his directions to the clergy of 
his dioceſe. © And to the end (ſays he) 
« that the pſalms may be ſung in a more 
« decent manner, it is further to be wiſhed, 
« that the people of every pariſh, and eſpe- 
« cially the youth, were trained up, and ac- 
« cuſtomed to an orderly way of finging ; 
« ſince that is the proper ſeaſon of forming 
« the voice, as well as the mind, and the 
« regularity in which it is then caſt, with 
« great eaſe will remain with them during: 
« life.” 


If the Biſhop's reaſons be well founded, 
the 


LS. 

the practice of pſalmody becomes a na- 
tional concern. The eſtabliſhment of Fun- 
day ſchools affords a finer proſpe& for the 
improvement of parochial muſic, than was 
ever before preſented to us. The number 
of ſcholars in various parts of the kingdom, 
are ſuppoſed to amount to g00,000, The 


pariſh miniſters are always truſtees for 
theſe and all other charity ſchools ; and it 


is needleſs to mention how much they muſt | 


have it in their power to be of eſſential 
ſervice towards the improvement of congre- 
gational pſalmody. The maſters of Sunday 
ſchools are never choſen but by their ap- 
probation. They might eaſily make choice 
of one or two perſons who know enough 
of muſic to teach, by the ear, the children of 
their ſchools, the tunes that are to be uſed 
in the church, 

Theſe men might be allowed to ſelect 
ſuch children from the other ſchools as 
were found to poſſeſs muſical ears, and 
good voices; and to thoſe children who 
could not read, they ſhould be taught. in 
the courſe of the week, to get the firſt 

C verſe 
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verſe of a pſalm by heart againſt the enſu- 
ing Sunday. In regard to their getting 
the firſt ſtanza of a pſalm by heart ; their 
attention to learn the tunes ; and procur- 
ing their conſtant attendance to the prac- 
tices at church, it is aſtoniſhing what good 
effects little pecuniary rewards of a penny 
to each, has upon them. | 

It may be alledged that there are many 
of the clergy who do not think the culti- 
vation of pſalmody is a matter of much im- 
portance ; and, indeed, the wretched man- 
ner in which it is moſt commonly perform- 
ed, may give them a difguſt to it, but they 
all like to ſee their churches well filled ; 
and could thoſe who are not ſenſible to 
the power of melody themſelves, be brought 
to believe the influence which good muſic 
has upon others poſſeſſed of muſical ears, 
there is no doubt but that they would ex- 
ert their influence to render the perfor- 
mance of a noble part of our church ſer- 
vice more decent and attractive. 

The diſſenters from our communion, are 
well aware of the efficacy of muſic to pro- 


cure 


ay. 


cure them large congregations, It is well 
known that more people are drawn to the 
tabernacles of Methodiſts by their attrac- 
tive harmony, than by the doctrine of their 
preachers. Why is this? Have their ſingers 
better voices? No. Have they better maſ- 
ters than we might procure? No. Are the 
tunes they ſing better? No, Do their 
miniſters in general take more pains in pro- 
viding them inſtructors, and keeping them 
in conſtant practice? Ves. 

Is it not then to be lamented, that with 
ſuperior advantages in our churches, where 
there are organs, we ſhould pay ſo little 
attention to the inſtruction of youth, as to 
ſuffer, by our neglect, the performance of 
an important part of divine worſhip to 
become diſagreeable, nay diſguſtful? Might 
not the ſame people, whoſe melody is ſo at- 
tractive in the tabernacles of Methodiſts, 
had they had the ſame inſtruction and en- 
couragement, been ſtill kept within the 
pale of the church? Surely yes. Where the 
Methodiſts have drawn one perſon from 
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our communion by their preaching, they 
have drawn ten by their muſic “. 

Conſider this, ye rulers of the church! 
As miniſters of the goſpel of Chriſt, ye 
cannot, but with pain behold part of your 
flock deſerting their ſnepherd, and received 
into other folds. Cheriſh the remainder 
with care, and you will have no reaſon to, 
complain of future wanderers. 

1 would not preſume to deliver my ſenti- 
ments thus freely, had I not the authority 
of the firſt characters in the church for 
abilities, piety, and virtue, to countenance 
me; and alſo a defire to induce thoſe who 
ſeem to be indifferent in what manner the 
pſalms are fung in their churches, to be- 
heve that a more attractive, and more de- 
cent performance of them is really a matter 


* A few years ſince, an organ was erected in the pariſh 
church of Bradford, in the county of York, and by the at- 
tention of the preſent vicar to the improvement of p/almody, 
the congregations of the numerous diſſenters in that town, 
and neighbourhood, are lefſened ; while that of the eſta- 
biſhed church are increaſed in proportion. This informa- 
tion I had from a clergyman horn in the town. 


ſ ufficiently, 
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ſufficiently important to deſerve their ſeri- 
ous conſideration. 

Some clergymen affect to deſpiſe muſic, 
and yet tacitly acknowledge it efficacy; for, 
whenever thy ſtand in need of large con- 
| tributions for any charitable purpoſe, they 
have always recourſe to the aid of muſic 
for ſupply. Could the profeſſors of any 
ſcience but muſic procure equal ſums to 
thoſe annually raiſed, by their talents, at 
St. Pauls ? Raiſed for whom ? For the main- 
tenance and ſupport of the diſtreſſed widows 
and orphans of the clergy. This very circum- 
ſtance alone, Reverend Sirs, it is hoped, will 

induce you, feelingly, to own the efficacy of 
| choral harmony; will contribute to pro- 
cure your zeal for its improvement, and by 
your influence relieve us from the miſer- 
able jargon, under the name of muſic, that 
at preſent diſgraces our church ſervice. 

It muſt be owned that there are ſome 
clergymen unfriendly to pſalmody, not only 
from the general bad performance of it, but 
from the interruption they think it occa- 
ſions in the ſervice, I have heard ſuch ſen- 

| timents 
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timents with wonder, having been taught, 
from a child, to regard it as an eſſential 
part of divine worſhip, in which it was my 
duty to join. The effect of muſic upon 
devout minds, is found to exhilirate the 
ſpirits, and raiſe devotion; and even if 
ſinging praiſes to God were no part of our 
duty, but optional, the ſermon is introduc- 
ed with much better effect in being im- 
mediately preceded by a pſalm. 
However, we have the ſatisfaction to 
know, that far the greater part of the 
clergy think very differently to a few of 
their brethren on this ſubject, and will 
coincide in the ſentiments of the learned 
Biſbop Sherlock; who, after proving the 
great effect which ſounds have on the paſ- 
ſions, makes this inference: 5 Now, if 
« there is a natural ſympathy between 
% ſounds and paſſions, there is no doubt 
but true devotional muſic will excite or 
„ heighten our devotional paſſions; as we 
« daily ſee and complain, that wanton and 
. 6 amorous airs are apt to kindle wanton 
« fires. For nature will act like herſelf, 
« whether 
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* whether we apply it to good or bad pttr- 
© poſes. If there is no force in muſic to 
„give a good or bad tincture to the mind, 
« why do men complain of wanton ſongs ? 
« If muſic doth no hurt, they may blame 
« the poets but neither the compoſer, nor 
« the finger ; but if muſic doth hurt, we 
«© ought certainly to turn the ſtream, and 
apply the ſcience to that which is divine, 
„which will have as great an inflnence 
« upon a devout mind to make it better, 
« as the other hath upon a bad one nne 
eit worſe.” 

J truſt enough has been ſaid on ths at- 
tractive power of muſic, when well per- 
formed, to induce all thoſe concerned in 
the church, to lend their aſſiſtance towards 
promoting a reformation in the preſent per- 
formance of congregational pſalmody. I 
will now take the liberty of repeating ſome 
methods, and of adding others, which, from 
experience, appear to me the beſt calculat- 
ed for effecting that purpoſe. 

| iſt. In towns where there are organs, 
the organiſt or his deputy, and the clerk, 
| mould 
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ſhould be engaged for ſix months to attend 
one evening in the week, and alſo half an 
hour every Sunday, before morning and 
evening prayers. 

2d. The following notice might be pub- 
liſhed, That attendance will be given at 
the organ on a fixed day in the week, and 
allo half an hour before morning and even- 
ing ſervice; when it is expected that the 
maſters and miſtreſſes of the Sunday and 
other charity ſchools will attend with their 
children, to be inſtructed in properly ſing- 
ing the pſalms to be uſed in this church. It 
is alſo: hoped that thoſe pariſhioners who are 
deſirous of well -performing this part of 
divine worſhip, will encourage the meetings 
by their appearance and aſſiſtance. 

gd. In villages where there are no or- 
gans, ſome perſon who ſings by note, or 
country ſinging- maſter, ſhould be engaged 
(at the pariſh expence) to attend one even- 
ing in the week, to inſtruct by the ear only, 
ſuch young perſons and other pariſhioners, 
as may wiſh to learn the tunes to be ſung 
in the church : parents ſhould be requeſted 


to 
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to ſend their children; and maſters and 
miſtreſſes, ſuch of their ſervants as they could 
ſpare. 
4th. Where there are de; ſchools, the 
above perſon might be a proper maſter for 
one of them. In thoſe towns where there 
are many Sunday, or other charity ſchools, 
a perſon with a muſical ear, and good voice, 
ſhould be appointed alſo as a maſter ; and 
the organiſt and he ſhould have the choice 
of ſuch children from the other ſchools, as 
might be found beſt ſuited for their pur- 
poſe. Thoſe children who cannot read, 
ſhould be taught, during the courſe of the 
week, the firſt ſtanza of each pſalm by 
heart, that is to be ſung on the enſuing 
Sunday, This method would be an exer- 
ciſe for memory, and greatly contribute to 
their ſpeedily learning the tunes. Small 
premiums ſhould be given, occaſionally, to 
thoſe who are found to be the moſt dili- 
gent. 
5th. Where 8 is no organ, the derk 
or ſinging- maſter ſhould be provided with 
a concert pitch-pipe ; and they ſhould be 
D careful 
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careful not to pitch the key of the tune ſo 
high, as that any note in the courſe of it 
may ſtrain the childrens' voices. No note 
ſhould be lower than D, or higher than E; 
or at moſt, the following compaſs ſhould 
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never be exceeded; from C to F (A = 
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Nor ſhould the children be ever ſuffered to 
ſing too loud, or to force the voice, even in 
notes within their compaſs. Great atten- 
tion ſhould alſo be paid to their right pro- 
nunciation of the words they ſing ; and 
that they properly accent thoſe which are 
the moſt emphatical. | 

No country choirs, in pariſh churches, 
within my knowledge, make any alteration 
in expreſſing, by the tones of their voice, 
the difference between the penitential pſalms, 
and thoſe of praiſe and thankſgiving ; where» 
as, in ſinging the firſt, the tones ſhould be 


* In St, Peter's, Cornhill, London, there is, or was, a 
concert pitch-pipe in the clerk's deſk, which ſounds by the 
wind it receives from a ſmall bellows, both of which are 
out of ſight. | 


oft 
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ſoſt and plaintive, and in the ſecond, more 
loud and animated: — but, in regard to pro- 
perly accenting the words true Pronoumcia- 
ton, and muſical expreſſion, it ſeems as if our 
village choirs in general were unacquainted 
with the very alphabet. In the principles of 
time —in their knowledge of the major and 
minor keys—in the ſituation of the tones, 
and ſemi- tones in ſinging with readineſs at 
ſight, and in other eſſential requiſites, they 
are almoſt always found to be well in- 
formed, 

As the choice of a qualified clerk is ſo 
eſſentially requiſite towards a decent per- 
| formance of pſalmody, the ninety-firſt 
canon of our church expreſsly enjoins, that 


they ſhall be perſons not only “of honeſt 
* converſations, but ſufficient for their read- 


« ing, writing, and alſo for their competent 
* {kill in finging ; which canon {ſays Biſbop 
« Gibſon) was made on purpoſe to guard 
* againſt the-indecencies that pariſh clerks, 
who are not duly qualified, always bring 
into the public worſhip.” And again, in 
conformity to which canon, it is much to be 

D 2 hoped, 
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hoped, that as there ſhall be occaſion, mi- 
niſters (ſetting aſide all private regards 
and applications) will chooſe ſuch perſons 
to be their clerks, as are known to be of 
honeſt converſation, and ability to per- 
form the part that belongs to them, de- 
cently and laudably. 

Mr. Riley, in bis parochial muſic corrected, 
ſays, „That the pariſh clerks have been a 
* company about five hundred years, and 
« were firſt incorporated by King Henry the 
« Third, who diſtinguiſhed them by the title 
* of the brotherbood of St. Nicholas. They 
« were held in great eſteem, even by per- 
te ſons of the firſt rank, becauſe they ex- 
« celled in the performance of church-muſic, 
e and made it a principal part of their 
« ſtudy. Their charter was again renewed 
« by King Charles the Firſt, who incorpo- 
te rated them by the name of The Maſter, 
* Wardens, and Fellowſhip of Pariſh Clerks of 
« the city and ſuburbs of London, and the liber- 
&« ties thereof; the city of Weſtminſter, the 
« Borough of Southwark, and the fifteen out 
« pariſhes adjacent. This charter grants 
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« them very ample privileges, which would 
« be of much benefit to the company in ge- 


« neral, and each member in particular, did 


they more ſtrictly abide by it. However, 
- « I ſhall only mention one, and that be- 


e cauſe it exactly coincides with the canon 


« relating to the choice of the pariſh clerks, 
„ which is much to the purpoſe ; viz. That 
« every perſon who is choſen clerk of a pariſh, 
ce ſhall firſt give ſufficient proof of bis abilities to 
'« to ſing, at leaſt the tunes which are uſed in 


« pariſh churches, to the maſter, wardens, and 


& courts of aſſiſtants, of the company of par, iſb 
&* clerks.” 

Though there are undoubtedly many 
ignorant clerks, yet I have received. letters 
from ſeveral relative to the ſubje&t upon 
which I am now writing, that ſhew them 
to be well qualified for their offices ; and 
there is no doubt but all of them will coin- 
cide in the neceſſity there is for a more de- 


corous and intereſting performance of pa- 
rochial pſalmody, and will cheerfully give 


their aſſiſtance to whatever methods may 
be found beſt calculated for that purpoſe. 


There 
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There is one inconvenience which I have 
experienced from the ſinging children of 
the Sunday ſchools, all being collected in 
one diſtinct gallery; it is apt to occaſion a 
great part of the congregation, nſtead of 
joining in the pſalms, to fit ſilent hearers 
only. On aſking ſome of them the reaſon 
why they did not ſing? and obſerving to 
them that a principal motive for teaching 
the children was, that their voices might 
operate as a guide to the reſt of the con- 
gregation, the anſwer was, — That they 
had more pleaſure in liſtening to the chil- 
dren, than in ſinging themſelves. Thus, 
the original intention of pfalmody may be 
, fruſtrated, the chorus weakened, and the 
performance of a noble part of our duty 
neglected. However, one good effect was 
| produced ; for the congregation, by atten- 
| ding to the children, ſoon learnt the new 
tunes. I remember particularly that after 
they had heard twice the tune called Meſſiah, 

in my book, a great part of them were en- 
| abled to join the third time it was uſed. It 
| may appear ſtrange, but it is true, that by. 
| the 
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the help of the children, the congregation 
learn the new tunes quicker; and there is much 
leſs difficulty in teaching them thoſe, than 
to correct the drawling method they have 
been accuſtomed to, in ſinging the old me- 
lodies. After all, if in ſome churches it ſhould 
be found that a great part of the congre- 


gation cannot be prevailed upon to join in 
the pſalm, but will ſilently fit, having their 


eyes and ears directed to the ſingers gal- 
lery ; it were better, as ſoon as one ſet of 
children had learnt all the tunes ſung in 
the church, to remove them into different 
parts of it, and have the gallery ſupplied 
by a new ſet, If this expedient fail of 
ſucceſs, there ſhould be no diſtin& gallery 
at all appropriated to the ſingers ; but the 
children ſhould take their ſeats in the body 
of the church, among thoſe of the reſpec- 
tive ſchools to which they belong. Their 
being taught, will nevertheleſs have its ef- 
fect, and their ſinging will ſtill operate as 
a guide to the reſt of the congregation, - 
The following plan has been recom- 
mended by the Rev. Mr. Warton, in his 
lately 
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lately publiſhed Eſuy on Pſalmody, as a 
means of inſtruction for the congregation. 
A ſinging-maſter of ſenſe and judgment, 
« felected ten perſons with good tenor 
voices, and having inſtructed theſe in a 
certain number of plain melodies, till 
they ſung in time and tune; he placed 
« them in different parts of the church : 
« he next proceeded in the ſame manner, 
« with baſles and cvunter tenors. By de- 
e grees the whole congregation came to 
« join with them, ſo as to approach as near 
as poſſible to perfection.“ I ſincerely wiſh 
with the Reverend and ingenious author, that 
his plan could be generall , adopted; but 
this is rather to be hoped for, than expected. 
I allow the poſſibility of its being carried in- 
to execution in a village church ; but in 
large congregations, it feems impracticable. 
Every muſician knows, that when he has 
taught a ſcholar, by ſolmiſalion, any parti- 
cular voice part, how difficult it is (efpe- 
cially if it be an inner part) for him to keep 
firm in it, when the other parts are fup- 


plied by different voices, How much more 


difficult 
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difficult muſt it then be for people unac- 
quainted with muſic, to ſing the counter- 
te or, or tenor parts; when, perhaps, they 
have within a few yards of them the tre- 
bles in the front, and the baſſes in the rear, 
to diſtract their attention. Except in coun- 
try churches, where the clergymen are good 
judges, and encouragers of muſic, and great 
labour beſtowed by a well qualified ſinging- 
maſier, it ſeems to be in vain to expect, 
even by thoſe who learn ſcientifically, that 
we ſhould hear muſic in many parts well per- 
formed. It is to our cathedrals that we 
muſt commonly repair for the enjoyment 


of perfect harmony. Let us be contented 


in pariſh churches, with the ſimple, elegant, 
and perhaps no leſs attractive charms of 
melody, aided by the harmonic accompani- 
ment of a well-tempered, but not controul- 
ing, organ. 


But of all the impediments to a refor- 


mation in congregational pſalmody, the greateſt 
is yet to mention ; I mean the preſent- uſe 
of the old verſion of the pſalms, by Stern- 


bold and Hopkins. Nothing has brought ſo 


E much 
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much diſgrace upon pſalmody, as the uſe 
of this verſion. Even the accent of muſic 
becomes ridiculous, as an appendage to 
ſuch nonſenſe. Can we proceed in the ca- 
reer of reformation, when we have ſuch a a 
ſtumbling block to retard our progreſs? 
Can we expect the ſenſible part of congre- 
gations will join in rhymes they treat with 
deriſion and contempt ? No tongue will 
addreſs his God in ſuch language—no voice 
will utter, in ſuch notes, his praiſe. 

Dr. Brown, who was not only a good 
poet, but alſo a good muſician, ſays, Our 
*« ſacred poetry ſung in our cathedrals, is 
« tranſcribed ſtrictly from the Holy Scrip- 
« tures, and moſt commonly from the book 
*« of Plalms: but while we juſtly admire 
« the ſacred poetry of our cathedral ſervice, 
« mult we not lament the ſtate of it in our 
E horochial churches, where the cold, the 
„ meagre, the diſguſting dullneſs of Sernbold 
« and his companions, hath quenched all the 
& poetic fire and devout majeſty of the royal 
« pſalmijt.” 

The preſent uſe of the old verſion of 

pſalms 
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pſalms is a grievance which calls loudly for 


redreſs, It is the wiſh of all judicious per- 
ſons that it were aboliſhed ; yet, ſtrange 
to relate | it is at preſent uſed in more than 
half the pariſh churches in the kingdom. 
Many clergymen, who have deſired its ex- 
pulſion, have nevertheleſs, been heard to 
declare, that they have not had ſufficient 
influence on the majority of their pariſhion- 
ers, to effect the purpoſe. If ſo, and they are 
deaf to the perſuaſions of thoſe whoſe opini- 
on, paſtoral care, and learning,. ſhould in- 
duce them to a compliance, ſuffer me, Re- 
verend Sirs, for the peruſal of the laity, to 
ſele& ſuch paſſages from the old verſion, as 

may convince them how improper it is to 
addreſs their Maker in ſuch ridiculous, nay, 
often times impious language, The ſenſe of 


ſhame may ſtrike them, when they are im- 


penetrable to the moſt convincing argu- 
ments; and I am well aſſured that the 
meaneſt capacity will be ſhocked at the 
abſurdity and impiety of the olleyng 
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Firſt lines of different pſalms in the old verſion, 
many of which are frequently given out by 
country clerks, and never fail of exciting the 
contempt or deriſion of the congregation. 


Psal. 


41 
73 
18 


34 
27 
19 
41 


Ver. Oxford Edition, Clarendon Press, printed 1781. 


x My heart doth take in hand. 

8 Their life is moſt licentious and 
39 The Lord's commands are righteous, and 
11 Come near to me my children, and 
15 I utterly ſhould faint, but that. 
33 Inſtruct me, Lord, in the right trade. 
And though I be nothing /et by. 


Stanzas of different pſalms in the old verſion. 


Pal. 
31 


85 


Ver. Oxford Clarendon Press, 1781. 


12 As men once dead are out of mind, 
So am I now forgot; 
As little uſe of me they find, 
As of an earthen pot. 


41 And ſtill like duſt before the wind 
I drive them under feet ; 
And ſweep them out like filthy dirt, 
That lieth in the ſtreet. 


17 The belly gods and flatt'ring train, 
That all good things deride; 
At me did grin with great diſdain 
Turning their mouths aſide, 


115 


72 


35 


73 


27 


4 The people that in deſerts dwell, 


E 


Ver. Oxford, Clarendon Pieſs, 1781. 
4 And they have ears join'd to their hands, ; 


But do not hear at all; 
Neſes alſo they formed have, 
But do not ſmell withall. 


* 


Shall kneel to him full thick, 
And all his foes that do rebel, 
The earth and duſt fall lick. 


Frequently choſen by ignorant clerks in time of war. 


6 Let all their ways be void of light, 
And ſlipp*ry like to fall, 
And fend thy angel with thy might, 
Jo perſecute them all. 


7 They are /o fed, that een with fat 
Their eyes oft times out ſtart ; 
And as for worldly goods they have 
More than can wiſh their heart. 


6 And makes them leap like as a ca 
Or as the unicorn; 
Not only trees, but mountains great 
| Whereon the trees are borne. 


2 While that my foes with all their ſtrength, 


Began with me to braw!, 
Thinking to eat me up, at length 
Themſelves have caugit the fall. 


12 For many dull do compaſs me, 


That be full ſtrong of head ; 
Yea, bulls ſo fat, as tho* they had 
In Baſonſteld been fed. 
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Pfal. Ver. From older editions, but ſtill in ufe. 


59 6 At night they ſtir and ſeek about, 
As hounds they how! and grin; 
And all the city, clean throughout, 
From place to place they run. 


63 5 My ſoul is fill'd as with marrow, 
| Which is both fat and ſweet ; 
My mouth therefore ſhall ſing ſuch ſongs, 
As are for thee moſt meet. 


69 9 My mother's ſons, my brethren all 
Forſake me on à row, &c. 


69. 10 Their checks and taunts at thee to hear 
My very heart doth grutck, &c. 


119 131 For joy I have both gap'd and breath's, 
| To know thy commandment, &c. 


Speaking of God. 


74 12 Why doſt thou draw thy hand aback, 
And hide it in thy lap; 5 
Do pluck it out, and be not ſlack 
To give thy foes a rap. 


It would ſcarcely be ſuppoſed, that moſt 
of theſe paſſages are to be found in editions 
of the old verſion, printed fo lately as the 
year 1781. Many may ſay, that the flanzas 
here ſelected from the older, have been al- 
tered in the newer editions, ſo as to make 

them 
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them more tolerable. This is true; but 
poor people in the country are ſeldom in 
poſſeſſion of theſe new editions. Their fa- 
mily bibles and prayer-books are, to many, 
almoſt the only legacy left them by their 
forefathers. It is a cuſtom with me, when 
I go into a village cottage, to look into their 
bibles and prayer-books; and I aver, that 
for one in which the above paſſages are not 
contained, I have met at leaſt with four in 
which they are to be found; even in thoſe 
printed about the beginning of the preſent 
century; and it is no uncommon thing, to 
hear even theſe cottagers remark, © That 
te there are ſtrange verſes in ſome of their 


cc ſinging pſalms !“ Should then an en- 


lightened people ſuffer their poor brethren 
to be ſtill enveloped in the. dark night of 


ignorance ? ſhould the miſerable rbymes, and 
obſolete language of a groom of the cham- 


ber to King Edward VI. be ſtill impoſed 
upon us? ſurely No.—That there are ſome 


fine lines in the verſion of. Sternbold and 
Hopkins, cannot be denied ; but out of 2452 
ſtanzas, which that verſion contains, per- 


haps 
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haps there are not more than four ſucceſs 
fively good, as in the hundredth pſalm; and 
two, which are truly ſublime, in the eigh- 
teenth pſalm ; but the goodnels of ſiæ ſtanzas 
is a poor equivalent for our having impoſed 
upon us ſo many hundreds that are bad. 
It would be hard indeed, if in a bufbel of 
chaff, we could not find four grains of wheat ; 
nay, it might be poſſible, as in the eigh- 
teenth pſalm, to find alſo two diamonds. 
There are other verſions of the Pfa/ms of 
David, as that of Mr. Merrick's, and Mr. 
Chriſt. Smart, which are not only allowed 
to have infinitely more poetical merit than 
that of Sternbold and Hopkins, but, by many, 
thought to be ſuperior to the verſion of 
Tate and Brady. However, as only the uſe 
of thoſe commonly known by the names of 
the old and new verſion are licenſed by au- 
thority, and as few of the tunes adapted to 
them can be ſung to the metres uſed by 
Mr. Merrick and Mr. Smart, it is not likely 
that their verſions ſhould be du into 
our churches. 


7 he verſion of Dr. Watts has alſo many 
adnurers ; 
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admirers; and as he has accommodated his 
metres to our old tunes, conſequently the 
muſic ſelected in my lately publiſhed book 
of pſalms, may do for his verſion, as well as 
for that of Tate and Brady ; but Dr. Watts' 
verſion is not licenſed by authority to be 
uſed in our churches, and it may be found 
difficult to perſuade many congregations to 
admit any other pſalters than thoſe to ww 
they are accuſtomed, 

As we have then only the cakes of one 
or other of the two verſions in preſent uſe, 
ſurely we cannot heſitate which to chooſe. 
* In the book of pſalms,” ſays Dr. Brown, 
“ as verſified by Sternbold, for the uſe of 
% parochial churches, there are ferw ſtanzas 
« which do not preſent expreſſions to excite 
« the ridicule of ſome part of every congre- 
« gation. This verſion might well be abo- 
« lifbed, as it expoſes one of the nobleſt parts 
e of divine ſervice to contempt ; eſpecially 
« as there is another verſion already privi- 
« leged, which, though not excellent, is 
„however not intolerable.” Thus ſaith a 
well-qualified judge ; and indeed it ſeems, 

F at 
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at preſent, to be the general opinion of the 
clergy, that a election of proper portions of the 
FJjalms from the new verſion, would anſwer 
every purpoſe required in congregational 
plalmody. 

A plan, never before executed, was ſug - 
geſted to me by the Rev. George Hay Drum- 
mond (ſon to the late archbiſhop of York). 
He undertook to ſelect proper portions of the 
pſalms from the verſion of Tate and Brady, 
and to arrange them for every Sunday 
throughout the year; alſo for the principal 
feſtivals and faſts. The adaption of the 
muſic was left to my care. In doing this, 
I reſerved the beſt of all the old melodies at 
preſent uſed in our churches ; but theſe not 
being ſufficient, either to expreſs all the dif- 
ferent ſentiments or metres uſed in the ver- 
ſion, I compoſed ſeveral new melodies, and 
was favoured by my friends with ſome 
others. Both in the ſelection, and in the 
compoſition of theſe tunes, the principal 
object was, neither to be wholly confined to 
the dry counterpoint of the ancients, nor to 
accompany the flights of modern enthuſiaſts. 

: Decorum -- 
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Decorum, and an elegant ſimplicity, were 
the chief aim in ſelecting the melodies, which 
are alſo ſo eaſy in their conſtruction, that 
every perſon in the church may learn them 
by the ear only. Such a number of tunes is 
likewiſe fixed upon, as will include a'proper 
variety, and yet not be too many for the 
congregation to remember.,—Should this 
ſelection of muſic be found worthy to be 
adopted, it may prove a means of ſtopping 
the introduction of more of thoſe tunes into 
country churches that the congregation are 
unable to join in, and which, from their 
complicated compoſition, and frequently too 
bad performance, rather tend to diſſipate, 
than heighten devotion. 

The uſe of a proper portion of the pſalms 
ſelected for every Sunday throughout the 
year, will be productive of many advantages. 
By the eaſy expence of ſixpence, the con- 
gregation will have no need to ſeek out in 
their prayer- books the different, and often 
diſtant ſtanzas, in the pſalm that is to be 
ſung. By the purchaſe of this ſmall book, 
"WR may be had of any ſize, to bind up 
| | F 2 | with 
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with their common prayer-books, if re- 
quired, they will have a ſure guide, to find 
out the epiſtle and goſpel for the day; nor 
will they be ſubjected to ſing, or even read, 
the improper words that an ignorant clerk 
may chuſe for them. 

In large towns, a reformation in the per- 
formance of parochial pſalmody muſt prin- 
cipally depend upon the organiſt, There 
can be no doubt, but that moſt of them will 
lend their afliſtance to effect ſo good a pur- 
poſe. They muſt be convinced, that it is 
impoſſible for them to do juſtice to the ſen- 
timents of the royal pſalmiſt by ſeeing only the 
tunes. In the election before mentioned, 
not only the tunes, but the words alſo, will 
be placed before them; ſo it muſt be their 
own fault, if they are not correct in the ac- 
com ent: by having recourſe to the 
words, and obſerving where the ſentiments 
vary in different ſtanzas, they will be enabled 
to adapt ſuitable interludes, and their atten- 
tion to this circumſtance, will produce ne- 
and pleaſing effects; but perhaps an example 
or two may render this matter ſtill clearer. 
In the firſt pſalm, Page 2, in my lately- 

pub- 
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publiſhed book, to St. Ann's tune, are _ 
three following ſtanzas :— 4 


1, O God of hoſts, the mighty Lord, 
How lovely is the place 2 
Where thou, enthron'd. in glory, ſhew'ſt 
The brightneſs of thy face. 


2. My longing ſoul faints with aelits, 
; To view' thy bleſt abode ; 
My panting heart and fleſh cry out 
For thee, the living God. 


3. O Lord of hoſts, my King and God, 
How highly bleſt are they | 
Who in thy temple always dwell, 

And there thy praiſe diſplay l 


After the firſt ſtanza, the ſecond commen- 
cing with theſe words, My longing ſoul faints 

with deſire,” ſhould be introduced by a plain- 
tive interlude, in which, if a modulation were 
dexterouſly made into the Minor Mood, the 
effect would be increaſed. —The next inter- 
lude to introduce the third ſtanza, ſhould be 
of a more animated caſt. In the ninety- 
ſixth pſalm, page 19, after the line, Its loud 
applauſe the ocean roar,” the ſucceeding cho- 
rus and interlude ſhould be played on 
the full organ,—The ſame attention that is 
here recommended to be paid by the organiſt 
to the ji Bing . is equally nn. in 
the 
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the performance of voluntaries after the cad. 
ing pſalms.— He will find the congregation 
much pleaſed, if, after the hundred and fifti- 
eth pſalm has been read, he inſtantly begin 
his voluntary on the full organ. On the con- 
trary, after a penitential pſalm, the ſoft organ 
and the Minor Key, are extremely proper, 
and grateful to the ear. 

To attain a correct and ſuitable ſtyle in 
the performance of voluntaries, an organiſt 
ſhould accuſtom himſelf, always to read the 
pſalms with the congregation. He will 
then find his mind properly affected and 
elevated for the purpoſe.— A neglect of this 
duty in the reading p/alms, which originates 
from his not having the words before him 
while the pſalms are ſinging, muſt of courſe 
create many abſurdities in his performance, 
— The little correſpondence between the 
poetry and muſic of the interludes, as well as 
the levity of voluntaries, in our pariſh 
churches, no doubt, occaſioned theſe. ſatiri- 

cal lines from Mr. Pope.— 


« Light quirks of muſic, broken and uneven, 
Make the ſoul dance upon a jigg to heav'n.” 


Nothing here ſaid, it is to be hoped, can 
give 
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give offence to able and judicious organiſts. 
Thoſe to whom theſe remarks are needleſs, 
will excuſe the liberty here taken, by con- 
ſidering, that they may be of ſome uſe to 
our younger brethren : but ſurely it is no re- 
flection upon any organiſt to ſay, that he 
cannot properly accompany -words, without 
he knows them, It would be to expect 
more from him than Mr. Handel could do. 
To conclude. What has been advanced 
upon the ſubject of pſalmody, it is requeſted 
may be candidly received. A reformation 
in the performance of it is my ardent. 
wiſh. To effect it, within my narrow com- 
paſs of action, I have inceſlantly laboured ; 
whether to any purpoſe or no, time muſt 
determine, 
In regard to my lately publiſhed work, 
s Si quid noviſti, rectius i/tis, candidus imperti: 
& ſi non, his utere mecum Whatever hap- 
pens, my good intention affords a ſufficient 
ſolace and compenſation to my mind, for 
all the pains it has coſt me.—-Not attracted 
by pecuniary reward, I have the ſatisfao- 
tion to find that the plan of my work was 
approved 


- Doncaſter, January 1 19H» * 
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approved by all.” Happy ſtall I eſteem 
myſelf, if the execution of it anſwers the 


expectation of the greater part. For the 


royal patronage That of the right reverend 
 biſhops--The nobility—The inferior clergy 


and the laity, I return my grateful acknow- 
ledgments. Zealous for an improvement 


in the performance of an important and 


noble part of divine worſhip, I thought it 
neceſſary to give a fuller . explanation of 
ſome advantages that may ariſe from the 
ufe of my book, than I had done in the 
preface to it: but a conſideration” of more 
weight with me than all the reſt was, to in- 


| duce you, Reverend Sirs, to believe, that by 


your ſanction and encouragement, a refor- 
mation in the performance o: congregational 


Pſalmody is not only practicable, but n 
to be effected. ; 


Your ck obliged and pow: © bunt 


EDWARD MILLER, 


